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BERGERONETTE., 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE FRENCH, BY THOS JEFF. SMITH, JR. 


* Wuy do you not marry, Fred?” 

‘* Because I love no one.” 

** How artless you are! 
one ?” 

* Because I can no longer love ” 

** Peste! why can you no longer love.” 

‘* Because I have already loved too much.” 

** You excite my curiosity. Why?” 

**Go to the deuce with your questions. You 
are a perfect inquisitor.” 

‘Not at all! Iam merely an anatomist, my 
dear Frederic, and you are a curious subject for 
dissection, I must say.” 

** Lay down your scalpel, I beseech you; I am 
willing to satisfy your curiosity.” 

Frederic Talhovet smiled, which seldom hap- 
pened. He threw himself on a divan, buried for 
a moment his large, pale, expressive face in his 
hands and then commenced as follows: 


Why do you love no 


erty of her dress. I arrested my steps for the 
purpose of asking a question. She ceased her 
song, and fixed on me her large, lustrous eyes. 

«Ts not that the estate of Monsieur de Tyvo- 
narlen, my sweet child, said I, pointing to a park 
which bordered on the lake.” 











*‘ The first time T ever saw Bergeronette, was 
on a beautiful summer’s morning, in Brittany on 
the beach of Loc Tudi. 


At these words she arose hastily, and answered 
in a mild voice and with a gentle smile : 

“Yes, sir, but the entrance to the chateau is- 
on the main road of Loc Tudi.” 

She continued somewhat embarrassed : 

«You propose visiting Monsieur de Tyvonar- 
len ?” 

** Pretty soon, my child, but I cannot at pre- 
sent. I have some business to attend to at the 
island of Tudi.” 

* Attheisland of Tudi ?”’ cried she. Ah! well 
you can see it from here; andif you wish I will 
lead you thither.” 

«On foot,” asked I with comical gravity. 
‘Oh! replied she, laughing, I do not walk 


She was seated on the} upon the water as Christ did, nor do I think you 


sand—her feet bare, and her hair floating on the would be willing to attempt it as did St. Peter. 
breeze; she was singing a guero or provincial But [ have a boat on the beach not far from here 
ballad in as fresh and clear a voice as her face and I can take you across if you desire it.” 


was soft and pretty. 

twelve years. 

book, which contrasted strikingly with the pov- 
VOLUME I.—No. I. 


Her age did not exceed 


* Willingly,” replied I, struck with her repar- 


On her lap lay a richly-bound tee, “and I will aid you in rowing.” 


* Oh! I canrow alone,” said she, with a proud 
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air expressive of confidence in her own powers ; 
** be at your ease, you will arrive safely in port. 
But for my trouble I shall expect a favor in re- 
turn.” 

«T am at your service, ma petite amie,” said I, 
fascinated with her language and the gentility of 
her manners. 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied she, witha graceful 
courtesy. ‘‘ Would you be so kind, as you in- 
tend going to see Monsieur the Count de Tyvo- 
narlen, at Loc Tudi, to return this book to his 
son, Master Robert.” 

She handed me the beautiful volume she held 
in her hand; I took it and opened it: it was 
Paul and Virginia. 

“In whose name shall I return it ?” 

“Tell him it is from Bergeronette, if you 
please, sir, and add that I could not come and 
play with him yesterday on the beach, according 
io agreement, because my father wished me to 
help him mend his nets. I expected to meet him 
to-day, for he is here every morning, but I have 
waited two hours for him, and he has not yet 
come. It isa pity; for he would have lent me 
another handsome book.” 

* Are you fond of books?” 

Oh! very,” she answered with excitement. 
**T always read during my leisure hours. If you 
only knew how kind Master Robert is! thanks 
to him, I have read some of the handsomest 
stories in the world.” 

As Bergeronette spoke thus of Master Robert, 
a young lad scarcely twelve years old, her cheeks 
became slightly flushed,.and the beautiful lashes 
that fringed her fair eyelids, lowered with an in- 
stinctive modesty. I suspected that the love of 
books was not the only feeling that bloomed in 
the scarcely budded heart of Bergeronette. 

“Come,” said she, “ my boat is ina little creek 
near the shore.” 

We directed our steps toward the place indi- 
cated. Bergeronette walked on hastily. I re- 
mained behind her, observing with what easy 

race she moved, and what an astonishingly 
eautiful form was concealed beneath that shabby 

ay cotton frock. Her light flaxen hair, fell in 
arge ringlets on her round white shoulders. In 
my peregrinations eo my beloved Brittany, 
I have oiten met with charming young girls, in 
the most obscure districts of the country, whe 
reminded me of the village maidens of Marmon- 
tel, but never had I seen a more interesting child 
than Bergeronette; beneath her modest habili- 
ments was the elegant simplicity of the bird 
whose name she bears.* She had also its co- 
quettish liveliness. 

We entered the boat. She rowed it with a 
pt in which skill and strength were combined. 

contemplated with admiration that form at once 
energetic and frail; I complimented her on her 
dexterity, she smiled and answered proudly that 
what she was then doing was nothing ; that she 
could already manage a sail boat, and that she 
often accompanied her father, who was a boat- 
man of Loc Tudi, when he took the Tyvonarlen 
family on sailing excursions. 

As she spoke she rowed more rapidly and we 
soon reached the island. It consisted of a small 


* pergeronette has two significations: the bird called the 
water-wag-tail, and a country girl—Trans. 


strip of land, covered with a peculiar plant, 
much scorched by the sea breeze; it was a ro- 
mantic spot, owing to its profound melancholy 
and the monotonous grandeur of the ocean by 
which it was surrounded. 

Bergeronette pointed out to me the house of 
the person, whom I wished to see, and I left her 
with the promise that I would return to her hut, 
and get the book which I was to remit to young 
Robert. An hour after I entered the hut of Ber- 
geronett’s father, Coetdro. He received me with 
the cordiality of a Breton sailor, that is gravely 
and frankly, and ordered his daughter to set the 
table with bread, butter, bacon, ciderand brandy. 
While Bergeronette was busy spreading the rus- 
tic cloth, 1 informed Coetdro of the surprise and 
pleasure I had experienced in meeting with so 
sensible and intelligent a child as his daughter. 
Immediately I remarked a slight quivering in the 
boatman’s lips; his eyes which had at first ex- 
pressed a feeling of satisfaction and pride, were 
now covered with a mist which soon condensed 
into a tear. He walked toward the door, direct- 
ing me to follow him. 

*« You are right,” said he, in a low tone witha 
touching expression of sadness, ‘‘ Bergeronette is 
handsome and good. That child is my sole hap- 
piness. When she is in my presence I ai con- 
tented. When she sings, which she delights in 
doing.I am gay. When I embrace her once—I 
wish to do it oftener. 

« Well she has an aunt in Paris, a fine woman, 
who lives on her fortune, which I have heard is 
great. In short, she has demanded my child of 
me, in order to give her a good situation, which 
she, as well as the people on the island tell me 
will be of great advantage to her; so that I have 
promised to send Bergeronette to the capital—to 
part with her. Do you understand me, sir? I 
must be separated from that dear child! Ido not 
think I have sufficient courage to consent to it.” 

As he finished these words, Bergeronette in- 
formed me that the table was set. Her father 
turned hastily and walked several steps into the 
room that his daughter might not see the tears 
that coursed down his cheeks. My emotion was 
very great. I would have advised Coetdro not to 
send Bergeronette to Paris, had I dared to take 
upon myself the responsibility of my counsel. 

After having done honor to the Breton repast 
of the boatmen, [ bade the family farewell. 
Bergeronette handed me the beautiful book that I 
was to return tothe young de Tyvonarlen. 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your kind- 
ness, sir,” said she, ‘*‘ Master Robert will see that 
I am punctual in returning his books, as I always 
wish to be.” 

“In one hour your message will be delivered, 
my pretty child.” 

I shook hands with Coetdro, who was gazing 
fondly on his child. He turned toward me and 
shrugging his shoulders, said : 

** She loves that little Robert very much—what 
childishness !” 

Bergeronette accompanied me to the landing. 
She then leaped first into the boat, and I followed. 

“Is it your desire that we should sail together 
again ?”” 

“Why not, sir? 








\ Am [ not, sufficiently skilful 
to guide a boat ?” 
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** You manage it exceedingly well,” cried I, 
seating myself by her side. 

In ten minutes time we touched the strand of 
Loc Tudi. I offered her some money, but she re- 
fused it. I then promised her when I reached 
Paris to send her some instructive and amusin 
books. She clapped her hands with joy, an 

resenting her round virgin-white forehead to my 
ips, replied : 

**T accept of your books, and I will read them 
with the greatest pleasure in remembrance of 

ou.” 
. She again seized her oars and I walked slowly 
away, casting from time to time, a glance at the 
pretty marinzére, who was returning to the isl- 
and singing a plaintive farewell sone. I felt with 
some regret that I had left a portion of my heart 
on the pure and candid brow of the child. 

Ou my arrival at the chateau of the Count de 
Tyvonarlen, with whom I had become acquainted 
in Paris, and whom I had intended visiting before 
leaving the country, I returned Paul and Vir- 
ginia to young Robert, who was, in parenthesis, 
one of the handsomest and most amiable lads in 
the world. 

“Is she sick ?” asked he with emotion. 

** Bergeronette ? oh no, she is in most excel- 
lent health.” 

** Then why did she not come and play with 
me, as she promised yesterday ?” 

** Because her father detained her to aid him 
in mending his net.” 

“Ah!” 

“‘ She was waiting for you in front of the park 
when I met her,” I replied. 

Tears gathered in his eyes. 

**So I thought! cried he in anger. In the 
meantime I was breakfasting with my father in a 
neighboring chateau. God knows how I detest 
the place.” 

I smiled. This childish exclamation of Rob- 
ert’s revealed an ingenious love—the sweetest— 
the most poetical, and the truest, without contra- 
diction, of all love; a young, shameless love, 
without pride or respect for forms—a love be- 
tween a magnificently dressed nobleman, and a 
little humble barefooted child of the sea shore. 
Were you ten years older, you would carefully 
conceal your attachment, thought I, as I watched 
Robert, who was running swiftly toward the 
park, doubtless to see if Bergeronette were still 
on the beach. 

I spent tLat night at the chateau de Tyvonarlen. 
On the following day I continued my journey to- 
ward the north of Finisterre. A month later I 
had returned to Paris. The incidents of my tra- 
vels had been various, and I had forgotten many 
of them; but my meeting with Bergeronette was 
still present on my mind like one of those pic- 
turesque fancies that live only in the imagination 
of the poet, and in which there is notruth. I 
kept my promise, however, and sent the little 
mariniére a large aumber of books consisting 
mostly of elementary science, and amusing reci- 
tals of which she acknowledged the receipt by 
the following letter, which I have still; it reads 
thus: 

‘* Sir—I have received your books, and I have 
wept much—that is, wept for joy. Ah! you are 
truly very kind, and I know not in what manner 








to give you thanks. I would wish to send you 
something but what should it be ?—fish: Father 
~ they would spoil before they reached you. 
What a pity! I am very much embarrassed, for 
I have nothing to offer you but the everlasting 
friendship of your little servant, 
BERGERONETTE.” 

Beneath this was written the following post- 
script which formed a strange contrast to the 
handsome writing and correct orthography of 
Bergeronette : 

** Mon chair Mosieu, 

‘* Mersi, mersi bien. La petitte ai contant et 
moi ossi, Vené nou voire quan vou pourré, sa 
me fera gran plésire. Bonjour, 

Vot serviteur, CorTprRo. 

I was delighted with this rustic and affecting 
letter; I have often read it since, and have always 
felt at its perusal a sweet and dreamy pleasure, 
for it awoke melancholy recollections, it brought 
back to my mind the majestic sadness of the 
ocean, the mournful sterility of the island of 
Tudi, Bergeronette’s bare feet, and the pocr hut 
of the boatman. These reminiscences, in the 
midst of the prosaic comfort of Parisian civiliza- 
tion, are not wanting in a certain briny and pun- 
gent attraction greatly pleasing to natures similar 
to mine. However, the impression this letter 
ata produced on me has undergone a great 
change fora year past. It is true that the remin- 
iscences it awakens in my heart have augmented ; 
I would be unable to ~ead that letter now without 
its drawing tears to 4 eyes. 

At the reception of this letter I promised my- 
self to establish a correspondence with Bergero- 
nette and to renew the happiness I had already 
given her. How pleasant it is to make a fellow 
being happy! Ihave not however realized my 
project, distracted as I have been by the attrac- 
tions of new affairs and new designs. Human 
existence is a tissue, most of whose threads are 
composed of blasted hopes and broken resolu- 
tions. Years flew by, and I did not answer Ber- 
geronette’s letter, nor did I hear from her, in any 
wise. However, I never thought over what I 
ambitiously termed my travels, without the de- 
lightful image of Bergeronette rising from the 
bottom of my heart to leap on the sea shore and 
take me across the water in a fisherman’s barge. 
But while my imagination conjured up the form 
of the young islander of the flowery age of ten, 
with all her native childish grace, I never reflect- 
ed that time had passed on—that Summers had 
rolled over my head and Springs over hers. 
Doubtless she had grown, but had she still pre- 
served her gentleness, her intellect, her pictur- 
esque imagination? Probably not. Perhaps she 
was no longer worthy of my thoughts. This 
supposition made me sad, for as it often happens 
to dispositions in the slightest degree romantic, I 
interested myself in Bergeronette, as though she 
were the heroine of a novel, the first page of 
which I had alone read. 

One morning (it was I believe, eight years after 
my travels through Brittany,) I was seated at my 
window, fronting on one of the most secluded 
streets of Paris, enjoying the pure and bracing 
spring breeze, carrying on its brisk wing the fra- 
grance of a neighboring garden. The sun was 
rising radiant with glory in the blue ether, and 
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the sparrows twittered in concert. My looks and 
thoughts wandered over all, without dwelling on 
any thing in particular; I was on the point of re- 
tiring into my room when the sound of a voice 
issuing from an attic opposite my dwelling, 
affected me singularly and drew all my attention 
to the point from which it appeared to come. I 
lifted my head and my eyes fell on the fair face 
of a woman peeping through the midst of a 
group of elegant nasturtiums. I faltered and ut- 
tered a cry of surprize; I had recognized Berge- 
Tonette, who was singing a Brittany sone as she 
watered a row of flowers standing in her win- 
dow. The young girl looked at me for some 
time with astonishment, and then seemed to re- 
member me. I was not mistaken. I immediate- 
ly ran out of the house and after mounting four 
flights of stairs I arrived at the door of Bergero- 
nette. It was open; she awaited me on the 
threshold, and received me cordially, but at the 
same time with a reserve which commanded my 
respect and charmed me. I was so happy, I 
could have embraced her; but her calm, soft 
manner repressed my enthusiasm. I soon noticed 
that the poor barefooted mariniéve had changed 
to a ravishing creature dressed with all the sim- 
plicity of an exquisite taste ; on her feet were a 
pair of green buskins as small as Cinderella’s 
slippers. 

‘““T recognised you immediately,” cried she in 
a tone of liveliness. 

«* And I knew you when I heard you sing,” I 
replied joyfully. ‘You still sing like a true 
Bergeronette as you are, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, I sing now more than ever, nothing 
could prevent me. Singing has become with me 
a habit, and I believe I would die in the act.” 

She handed me a chair near the window, and 
seated herself at a table covered with ribbons, 
lace, muslin, flowers, and a pasteboard head, sur- 
mounted with a costly cap, which appeared to 
me, a masterpiece of grace and harmony. I was 
not long in guessing that Bergeronette was a 
seamstress, and the reputation of seamstresses is 
not more spotted or pure in Paris than else- 
where. 

I am convinced this is a vain prejudice, but I 
shared it with the rest of the world, and I dread- 
ed seeing Bergeronette descend from the pedestal 
I had already placed her on in my heart. How- 
ever, this was nothing ; for instinct soon told me 
that Bergeronette was the most noble and inno- 
cent seamstress in the city. 

‘“*How was it that your father consented to 
your coming to Paris ?” I asked. s 

At this question, a tear glistened on her silken 
lashes. 

** He would never consent,” she answered ; ‘I 
did not come till after his death.” 

** What! is your father dead ?” 

‘He was lost in a squall at sea, four years 

0.” 

“eT his news affected me. The good Coetdro, 
with whom I had been acquainted but for a mi- 





nute, was one of the sweetest sympathies of my | 
reminiscences; he was so frank—so cordial; he | 
loved his little Bergeronette so fondly! Berge- | 
ronette and myself remained for a moment in| 
silence; then she informed me that her aunt, a 
seamstress in Paris had sent for her and treated 


her as she would a daughter. But in the mean- 
time the poor woman had married again, and her 
husband spent in dissipation all the money she 
had earned; she had been forced to sell out her 
stock of goods and start for the United States, 
where a situation was offered her in a store. 
Bergeronette had been so happy with her aunt, 
that she dreaded being with a stranger, and pre- 
ferred hiring the attic where she was then work- 
ing. 
es do not regret my resolution,” she added ; 
‘for I have more caps sent me to make up than 
I am able to.” 

‘* Because they are ail master-pieces,” I replied, 
gallantly — to the cap that covered the 
pasteboard head. 

She smiled; I contemplated her with admira- 
tion, and the longer I did so, the more delicate 
and expressive beauty did I find inher. She per- 
ceived my gaze fixed on her, and ingenuously 
diverted it from herself, by pointing to a book- 
case that hung on the wall, and asking me if I 
did not see the books I had sent her, in times 


ast. 

I did indeed find them, with many others, ar- 
ranged symetrically in rows. This circumstance, 
through nothing uncommon, struck me forcibly, 
and I said with emotion: 

** Mademoiselle, you will doubtless permit me 
to offer you others. I have several keepsakes 
which contain handsome tales as well as fine en- 
gravings; it would afford me great pleasure to 
have you accept of them.” 

‘««T am greatly obliged to you, sir, but my little 
library is complete, therefore I need no other 
books,” she answered calmly and with a little 
coolness in her manher, which was equivalent to 
a refusal. 

Seeing that I had been somewhat hasty, I did 
not insist. She recovered her natural gaiety. I 
left soon after with the permission to visit her 
betimes. I will frankly confess that three quar- 
ters of an hour’s conversation had sufficed to give 
me the most honorable opinion of Bergeronette, 
now that she had become a younglady. Though 
generally speaking, I am somewhat incredulous 
as to the innocence of most grisettes, I was en- 
tirely convinced that if virtue, that delicate flow- 
er, sarnished by the least breath of wind, bloomed 
any where, it was in the humble attic of Berge- 
ronette, where I inhaled that virginal perfume, 
spoken of by poets. I flattered myself with this 
idea, as though I took an interest in it. 

Bergeronette watered her flowers, singing, 
morning and evening. I took great care to al- 
ways be at my window for the purpose of salut- 
ing her. The remainder of the day she employ- 
ed in indefatigable work. At night I often dis- 
tinguished on the window curtains her shadow 
together with that of a book she held in her 
hand. I had often seen young girls enter her 
room, but never a man, and I imagined myself 
the only one admitted into that neat and modest 
apartment. Thispleased me. I found, however, 
one day, that I was deceived in my conjectures, 
for [saw a young man of great beauty and hand 
somely dressed, leaning out of the young seams- 
tress’ window, inhaling the aroma of the lily of 
the valley that grew in one of the flower pots. 
I never felt a deception more keenly in my life. 
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The beating of my heart taught me that I already 
loved Bergeronette. 

“ Bergeronette ! Bergeronette !” I murmuredas|I 
closed my window with more sadness than con- 
tempt: “ Thou art no better than any other gri- 
sette /” 

This peremptory reflection was ridiculous for 
the presence of this man in the young girl’s cham- 
ber, proved no more against her virtue than did 
my own presence there. But such is the human 
heart: we cannot suffer others to take the most 
insignificant license, though we grant the same, 
benevolently, to ourselves. I imagined I had been 
trifled with, and wounded in pride, I remained 
the whole day, without appearing at my window, 
peeping through the curtain, awaiting with anx- 
1ety the moment I should see Bergeronette with- 
out being seen by her. She appeared at last, 


with her little green watering pot in hand. She | 
directed her glance toward me, then cast it on her | 


little suspended garden, in the most indifferent 
manner. 
the next day that i might shame her. I was rav- 


ing. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ) 

[At times we shall be compelled to vary from arule which 
we wish to establish—viz: making each number complete in 
itself. Occasionally this system would materially interfere 
with our interests, forcing us to exclude a well written arti- 
cle on account of its length. We shall never allow an article 
to go beyond two numbers.] 


“““HE MADE THE MOON TO SHINE BY NIGHT.” 


THE g orious day-god, decked in crimson robes, 
Has sunk upon his ocean-couch to rest ; 

One after one, the waves of mellow light, 
Like floods of glory, roll adown the west. 


A gloomy pall of darkness settles now 

On all those scenes that late with beauty shone ; 
The mingled strains of melody are hushed, 

And melancholy silence reigns alone. 


But look! far in the East appears the moon ; 
With soft and soothing radiance she beams ; 
Before her flee the sable forms of night, 
As conjured spirits vanish from our dreams. 


Not with that gorgeous splendor that attends 
The king of day, does she her form display, 
But like a modest maiden, o’er us flings 
A spell we cannot, would not drive away. 


«* He made the Moon to shine by night.” Fair Queen, 
How tenderly her silvery beams she throws 

O’er nature and her chiidren, wrapped in sleep, 
As if she feared to break the calm repose. 


Thrice welcome visitor! When other lights 

Have fled, she comes to chase our gloom away— 
She comes to guide ns on our darkling path, 

And make the night more welcome than the day. 


And thus, as shines the modest queen of night 
With fairest beauty in the darkest hour, 

Does woman's loveliness appear most bright 
When gloom and sadness v’er our pathway lower. 


Not when prosperity attends our path, 

And friends are gathering round their looks of joy, 
Does female virtue shed its brightest beams, 

And new-born pleasures every hour employ. 


I was piqued ; I determined to visit her | 


But when adversity besets our path, 
And leaden gloom is o’er the future cast ; 
When low the spirit sinks in deep despair, 
And every hour is darker than the past— 


Oh, then it is that woman’s worth is known— 
She whispers peace into the aching breast, 

Smiles kindly on us when all others frown, 
While darkness makes her love more manifest. 


And when the chill and frosty hand of death 

Is feeling for our heart-strings—when the wave 
Of fate is pressing us; and from our griefs 

And pains we look for refuge to the grave, 


An angel then, she stands beside our couch, 
Yields meekly to Jehovah’s high command— 
Wipes the cold death-damp from the palid brow, 
And points us upward to the spirit land. 
| New York, September, 1845. R. INGRAHAM. 


| 





| 
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SOCIETY. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 
There is something rotten in the state of Denmark.—HaMLEer. 


| Hap we twenty-six Hamlets—one for every state 
—whose fine hallucinations might lead them into 
such prophetic wisdom as that exemplified by the 
Prince, we think they might do their state “‘ some 
service ;” but unfortunately, every man of influ- 
|ence stands in the same position toward his coun- 
try, and countrymen, as that confessed by Vol- 
'taire, who despised mankind in the mass, and 
hated every individual in that mass 
Perhaps the mere relationship of life: the un- 
divided and inseparable interests of the human 
family: the unalienable indebtedness and the 
irrevocable obligations of the natural] to the social 
man, never existed in more peculiar and startlin 
contradistinctions, than is evinced by that radu 
of vain, vapid, and artificial life, in which we 
inow revolve. The times are so far “out of 
joint,” that opinion is no longer truth—appear- 
ance no longer reality ; and it is wonderful that 
the discontented ren of intellect, who think for 
themselves and fellows, have not by a sudden 
and irresistible impulse attempted to tear aside 
this factitious drapery of society, and throw off 
the load of narrow prejudice, of maddening 
purse-proud, superanuated folly, which weighs 
down every energy of their natures, and stifles 
the breath of truth and genius in their bosoms. 
The man possessing sufficient moral courage to 
combat these meretricious influences cannot be 
said to war against heaven but against earth, for 
|should he be actuated by no ambitious motive, 
| his disinterested endeavors will become apparent, 
| and the grasping and servile worshipper of Mam- 
mon, together with the political disorganizer, 
' stand confused and confounded before the plead- 
| ings of his lofty spirit. 
| Every one, possessing what Coleridge calls the 
| seeing eye” and a heart open to the calls of 
humanity, can both discover and feel the abuses 
| alluded to: here patient toiling industry meets 
| with no greater reward than accumulated toil :— 
| here integrity and ability, private worth, and pu- 
rity of intention, are nugatory when brought 
in juxtaposition with influences wrought by some 
| bloated pestilence, who is capable of supplying 
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as much money to offset his iniquity, as the good 
furnished by the just deeds of him, the music of 
whose name is choired in heaven and whispered 
around the “ great white throne.” The conser- 
vative in political ethics exclaims—* Leave error 
to die a natural death for its extermination is 
certain!” If so, what have availed the efforts of 
a Luther and a Napoleon in the old, and a Chan- 
ning and Adams in the new world? What ben- 
efit have those conferred upon us, who broke 
down the ancient barriers of religious light and 
liberty? By what standard of justice are we to 
judge the actions of those who waded through 
seas of blood and fire to exorcise those barbar- 
ous hereditaments of a benighted age, an inquisi- 
tion and a feudal system. 

The errors of our epoch are not of so much 
magnitude, though not the less mischievous—we 
take them with us into the sanctuary where sel- 
fish piety and spiritual pride, become of the most 
fatal of human passions. In the pliant submis- 
sion to the influence of money, true indepen- 
dence and nobility of character is overlooked. 
The avenue to the soul’s deepest mysteries has 
seldom been trod by the moral reformer, anda 
neglect to encourage that large benevolence which 
teaches that we are all human, shuts out those 
glimpses of truth which lead him unblinded to 
the ‘heaven of the human heart.” 

The distinctions between respectable vice and 
ragged virtue, is a pointed illustration of our 
meaning, and the same rule applied to the strug- 
gling efforts of genius is equally apposite and 
true. In the giddy, selfish and feverish excite- 
ment to satiate a craving appetite for fashionable 
monstrocities, he 

“ Who sounds the depths and shoals of honor,” 
Or he 


** Who hears the veiled gods walk at night, 
Through the still chambers of his listening soul,” 


is elbowed and jostled as though his head con- 
tained nothing more than dandruff, and his body 
was a walking certificate that Master Snip had 
stuck his needle in the proper place. 

The world is pregnant M evil, and that it will 
always be so is quite certain; but abuses which 
all condemn as cruel and wrong, show conclu- 
sively that they are easily eradicated ; moreover 
if one were convinced of the importance of his 
individual discountenance of such grievances, 
and that it is within the limits of his power to 
suppress them, they will soon disappear before 
the steady opposition of a mind “bold in the 
-_ and too bold to do the wrong.” Our great 


anning died with such inculcations on his lips, | 


and the humanity which dictated them should be 
cherished more warmly than all the speeches of 
all the political factotums that ever spouted 
their incendiary rigmaroles to the drowsy ears and 


still drowsier faculties of a corrupt administra- | 


tion. 

To reconstruct society is a chimera too prepos- 
terous to exist in any brain but that of the wild- 
est enthusiast, but that it is the province of the 
truly great to mould the elements of civilization 
into as divine a shape as to lure the untutored to 


a worship of its divinity is certain; by such ten- | 


ures are the human race bound in one common 
lot of fellowship and love eternal. 


|amelioration only could have “twice blessed 
charity” and benevolence been implanted in the 
human breast,—without the cause he should 
have no means of tracing the effect. Nature, 
however, has notdenied the poor man the full use 
of his senses, though she may have curtailed the 
means of their physical indulgence—the sky over- 
hangs his heart with the same mysterious rever- 
ence as the rich man; for him the earth un- 
veils her deepest secrets and spreads out in her 
bounteous lap such types of living beauty as 
give the longing spirit a foretaste of its lofty in- 
eritance, and stir in his bosom 
“ The visible token of that upholding love 
Which is the soul of this great universe.” 

To say he is poor, however, is with us tanta- 
mount to naming the synonymes of all that is 
low, degrading and disgusting. Irreverence for 
character and reputation is enother characteristic 
feature of our false organization. Frequently 
the most sacred and private relations of life are 
dragged forth, and while being held up to public 
scorn are tortured into the most hideous deform- 
ity, and he who reigned the pampered idol of 
public caprice to-day, finds the avenger of blood 
upon his track to-morrow. So it is in literature 
and art; excellence exalted to the seventh heaven 
of hyperbolical laudation, is by some unaccount- 
able reaction, as suddenly forgotten, unless its 
creators contaminate their spirits by breaking the 
enchantment, to turn their wit to gold. The 
ubiquitous dollar is the instrument which sup- 
plies all the delinquencies of nature and as often 
exalts what she has neglected. In many circles 
polished wit and fanciful humor are misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted, while vaporing dull- 
ness and the mean obliquity of evil tongues form 
the staples of fashionable chit chat. 

The rich, racy, idiomatic slang of a junto of 
newsboys is preferable to the choicest bon mot of 
your fashionable coxcomb, who dressed within 
an inch of his life, looks verdant enough to have 
brought the latest intelligence from the agricultu- 
ral district of the price of cabbage heads. Give 
him as much “ dressing” as a turkey, it will not 
conceal the man! Wecannot judge the grain of 
the oak by the bark of the tree. Such dandy-jacks 
as these, take the precedence of modest assur- 
ance and he whose glowing thoughts leap warm 
from the alembic of his glorious brain, and with 
“« spirit large as worlds that it would bless” turns 
away from its cold contact with a shudder to find 
himself alone amidst a life encompassed with 
doubt and darkness. Until a change is worked and 
|men and women cease to run in Sows to confer 
| their charities, we shall have no real benevo- 
‘lence manifested in a way to bring about good 
| results. Moral reform societies and benevolent 
| societies are too prone to wish their good to 
“live after them.” 

The clouds of ignorance and cant are begin- 
‘ning to break in the dawn of a brighter day. 
| The scholastic subtlety of a Poe—the touching 
|pathos and delicate beauty of Willis—the en- 
| lightened humanity and sturdy vigor of Conrad, 
and their compeers cum multis aliis, are no mean 
inheritors of the laurels from whose dead brows it 
| fell fresh and fragrant, to cheer them for a task 
begun by predecessors among the ‘ calm immor- 





Poverty we have with us always, and for its; tals.” 
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I’LL THINK OF THEE. 


WHEN I am called far, far away, 
Perchance to lands beyond the sea, 
My thoughts shall ever backward stray, 
And linger here—I’!] think of thee. 


When sailing o’er old ocean’s wave, 
Or walking on the grassy lea, 

Or sheltered in some lonely cave, 
I'll ne’er forget—I’!l think of thee. 


If dark misfortune’s iron hand 
Relentlessly be fixed on me, 

When Lam in some distant land, 
Most surely then I'll think of thee. 


If fortune smile upon my lot, 

And none around but friends I see, 
Believe me, I’ll forget thee not, 

But fondly thenT’ll think of thee. 


Where’er my lot is cast on earth, 
Whate’er my future fate may be, 
in sorrow, joy, despair or mirth, 
I'll ne’er forget—I’ll think of thee. 


New York, September, 1845. A.M. 


BATTLE MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 


We are fond of our this week’s engraving—the 
Battle Monument of Baltimore—particularly as 
it comes so apropos to the season, the anni- 
versary of the Battle of North Point having 
been suitably celebrated at Baltimore on 
the 12th instant. Asan accompaniment to the 
engraving, we present the following graphic 
account of the battle from the pen of W1LLIs. 


Tuis monument stands on the summit of a ris- 
ing ground, in the centre of one of the best built 
squares of Baltimore, and is a very considerable 
ornament to the town. It is intended to com- 
memorate the name and fame of those citizens of 
Baltimore who fell in its defence in 1814. An 
Egyptian base, raised to the height of about four 
feet from the pavement of the street, is surmount- 
ed by a column, representing fasces, upon the 
bands of which are placed in bronze letters the 
names of the thirty-nine citizens. On each angle 
of the base are griffins, and the lower part of the 
column is ornamented with bassi relvevi, repre- 
senting scenes of the contest. The whole is 
crowned by a statue personifying the city, with 
the eagle at her side, holding a laurel wreath. 
The entire height of the monument is fifty-two 
feet. ; 

The defence of Baltimore was the most spirit- 
ed of the many gallant actions on our sea-board 
and frontier during the late war; and it occurred 
more opportunely, as it followed so closely upon 
the defeat at Bladensburgh, which, though inevi- 
table from the superior numbers of the enemy, 
was still accompanied with the mortification in- 
separable from such disaster. 

After the embarkation of the troops under 
General Ross, (who had bought his victory at 
Bladensburgh with the loss of nearly a thousand 
men,) Admiral Cochrane concentrated his fleet, 
and made preparations for the attack on Balti- 
more. The whole squadron, amounting to forty 
vessels, sailed soon after for the Patapsco, and 





arriving near North Point, twelve miles from the 
city, the ships of the line anchored across the 
channel, and commenced the debarkation of 
troops. By the morning of the 12th of Septem- 
ber about 8,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
were in readiness to march upon the town, and 
sixteen bomb vessels and frigates proceeded up 
the river, and anchored within two miles and a 
half of Fort M‘Henry. 

This garrison, which was mainly relied on for 
the protection of the city, was defended by about 
five thousand men, and a detachment of about 
3,000 was sent on by the North Point road to 
annoy or engage the enemy at his approach. In- 
telligence soon came in, that alight corps was 
advancing ; and two companies of infantry, with 
a few riflemen, and ten artillerists with a single 
four- pounder, proceeded half a mile, and met and 
engaged the main body. The situation of the 
ground would not admit of the cooperation of the 
artillery and cavalry; and the infantry and rifle- 
men sustained the whole action with great gal- 
lantry. The advance of the enemy was checked, 
and Major-Geueral Ross and several other British 
officers killed. 

The detachment now fell back upon the main 
line of the American force, and after some skirm- 
ishing with rockets and artillery at a distance, 
the whole force of the enemy pushed forward, 
and attacked the two regiments on the left with 
great impetuosity. These being thrown into con- 
fusion, a general fire was opened upon the British 
line, aud a vigorous action followed, which lasted 
till four o’clock. At that hour the American force 
amounting to but about 1,400, and the British to 
about 7,000, General Stucker fell back upon the 
reserve regiment, and was joined by some other 
companies, who took position with him within 
half a mile of the entrenchments. 

Early the following morning the Admiral made 
signals to the British officer in command on shore, 
that the frigates, bomb-ships, and flotilla of barges, 
would take their stations to bombard the town 
and fort in the course of the morning. The land 
forces accordingly moved forward, and took up 
a position two miles eastward of the entrench- 
ments. The day was chiefly passed in maneuvr- 
ing ; but Colonel Brooke, after a vain attempt to 
make a detour through the country, concentrated 
the English force directly in front of the Ameri- 
can line, drove in the out-posts, and made pre- 
parations for an attack in the night. 

The night was stormy; and in the morning 
following it was discovered that the enemy had 
abandoned his position. The troops were re-em- 
barked, and a bombardment commenced, which 
lasted till the following morning, during which a 
fleet of barges attempted to storm Fort Covington, 
but were repulsed with great loss. With the 
failure of this attempt the undertaking was aban- 
doned altogether, and the fleet stood down the 
river. 

When the bombardment commenced, the fort 
opened its batteries upon the ships; but, the shot 
falling short, the little garrison were com elled 
to keep their post without retaliation. ere 
were four killed and twenty-four wounded in the 
entrenchments, and among the former were two 
very gallant young men, , Pave tencamr Clagett and 
Clem, volunteer officers. 
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The entire loss of the British could not be as- 
certained. That of the Americans on the field 
‘was about 150, which, added to those in the fort, 
-makes a total of 178. 
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HANGING BY PROXY. 
A TALE OF NEW YORK IN 1654. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


“ Durina the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, a cobbler of 
New York shot an Indian; but as this man was an eloquent 


«Preacher as well as a cobbler, the colonists determined not 
d , and 





to lose him; they tried him in the acc 

-he was found guilty; but on the day of execution, they took a 
«poor old weaver who had long been bed-ridden, out of his bed, 
-and hung him instead of the real offender.”"—ExTRacT FROM 
an EnGLisH Work. 
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LAS! Why 
should we sigh 
for the days of 
44 .*) chivalry? Let 
c pg us rather sigh 
=" for the days of 
the good old 
Dutch Govern- 
ors of New Am- 
sterdam, when 
every woman 
: mended her 

own stockings and kept her husband’s linen 
clean. Alas, for the days of the Minuets, 
Van Twillers, Kiefts and Stuyvesants, when 
the whole city was contained within the pre- 
sent limits of Wall, Pearl, State and Green- 
wich streets, and when eight white beads and 
four black beads would pass for a stuyver, or 
one penny English and not six white and three 
black, as afterward altered—before the bewail- 
ment of Governor Kieft, that “a vast deal of 
rough things imported from other places, was cir- 
culated, and the good splendid seawant was out 
of sight, or exported, which must cause the ruin 
of the country.” Let us sigh, rather, for the time 
when there were no liveried servants, no dashing 
equipages to raise the bile of the more humble 
burgers—when the richest citizen of the city was 
only worth 80,000 guilders, about $33,200, and 
the poorest was worth not less than $000,000. 
In the year 1654,—a long while ago, and it 
needs a long memory to reach it—there stood in 
Hoag-straet, (now Pearl street,) a small one story 
wooden house with a bright yellow front, oc- 
cupied by a cobbler by the name of Jacobus Van 
Pelt. It was not more than half a stoue’s throw 
from the Stadt-herberg, or city tavern, built in 
1642 by Governor Kielt, and which stood on the 
corner of what is now Pearl and Stone streets. 
Jacobus was a queer genius, and more than that, 
he was a man of family—the husband of a bounc- 
ing Dutch frow, and the father of six dumpy little 
boys and girls. Jacobus had one weakness how- 
ever—he was too fond of visiting the Stadt-her- 
berg, but it only made him the more merry, and 
it really seemed, and the honest burgers believed 
it, that the merrier he was the better he worked; 
and then he sang such funy songs, and made 
them all so happy in the meantime, and kissed 
his wife, and patted the dimpled cheeks of his 














children, that egad! they loved the man for the 
very spirit that was in him ; and there was never 
a winter evening that his shop was not filled with 
heart-warm friends who went there to chat 
away the long hours while the cold blast whistled 
around the mirth tenanted hovel, and the snow 
fell, as it was wont to do in those days, like a 
good old-fashioned snow-storm, nor came down 
slowly and in small flakes, as charity now falls 
into the laps of the poor. Oh,I dare be sworn 
that the poor cobbler, Jacobus Van Pelt, was 
fully as much beloved by the good citizens as 
the rich Frederick Philipse with his 80,000 
guilders. 

But Jacobus was not only a . sbbler, for the 
spirit moved him in other ways than the singing 
of songs and merry making—he was a preacher— 
a teacher on the Sabbath—an eloquent pleader in 
the primeval pulpit of the colony; and the old 
ladies thought him a “ dear good man,” and the 
young ladies thought him a marvel of — 
piety, and eloquence. In truth he was a goodly 
man, though not graced with an affectation of 
saintliness put on at convenience to cloak such 
sin as our present day courts bear witness exists 
among too many of our modern clergy. True, 
he drank wine, and felt the joy of its elevation, 
but he always was in company with Reason, who 
was ever careful to tell him when the can was 
often enough replenished. He was charitable, 
for he would share his loaf with the needy ; he 
was dutiful in his station, for he was ever ready 
at the sick bed of the colonist. Once, however, 
and only once, he let his temper, get the better of 
his judgment; but I shall come to that anon. 

At the time of which I write the Indians often 
came into the city to trade the products of their 
hunting and fishing for powder, cloth, beads, 
knives, hatchets, and trinkets for their women 
and children. One of these Indians, whom Jaco- 
bus had noticed, had been for several weeks in 
the habit of lounging around his premises, and 
occasionally came into his little shop under pre- 
text of seeing the curious manner in which the 
cobbler mended the old shoes, or to play with 
his fat, dumpy children, one of whom, a girl four 
years of age, Manwhatta was particularly fond 
of, and the little girl felt no disinclination to play 
with the tawny son of the forest. Sometimes 
Jacobus would take advantage of the Indian’s 
presence to teach him something of the white 
man’s religion, but he never got further intima- 
tion of attention from him than an occasional 
“ugh!” At last, as his efforts grew unavailing, 
he withdrew his attention from his visitor, whose 
presence he became so used to, that he scarcely 
noticed when he came or went. So things went 
on for perhaps a month or two, when one day, 
after the Indian had made his usual visit, and 
departed, he missed his little flaxen-haired, four- 
years-old daughter. He immediately sought for 
her through the house, sent his other ehildren to 
look for her in the street, and his wife among the 
neighbors, and although it was no unusual thing 
for her to be absent for half a day at a time yet 
on this particular occasion, as the fates would 
have it, Jacobus took great care that considerable 
noise should be made about it—he felt an anxiety, 
so rare for him, that his wife took it as a “ fore- 
runner that something was to happen,” and even 
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he became impressed with an inward sense of 
** coming events,” which greatly troubled the 
waters of his spirit. The neighbors also caught 
the infectious disease of alarm, and man, woman 
and child turned out to search for Minna Van 
Pelt. One had seen her going one way, another 
had seen her running with «ight and main toward 
the heeren-gracht, or moat, which was where 
Broad street is now; an old woman had seen her 
over in the schapen-wey, or sheep pasture; and 
an old man said he had seen her pass through 
the city gate in company with a tall Indian. 
These different reports confused Jacobus; the 
last one, however, was like a hard-boiled egg in 
his throat; the Indian—the Indian must be at the 
bottom of it all; it was not for nothing he had 
been so regular a visitor to the poor cobbler’s 
house—that he seemed so fond of playing with 
Minna. But he would have his revenge if he 
could not get his daughter; so he stormed and 
went on at a dreadful rate, and, but for the senti- 
ment of religion, no doubt would have sworn 
awfully. What was to be done? The Indian 
had no doubt escaped into the woods of New 
Jersey by this time, and his sweet daughter was 
destined to be a prisoner among the heathens—to 
forget the religious principles of her fathers— 
perhaps to forget even her father and mother. 
Was Jacobus then to blame in calling for his 
** Queen Anne,” that he might sally out in search 
of his lost jewel, and visit the aggressor with 
summary punishment? No! 

He swore a great oath—or he would have 
sworn a great oath had he not been a minister— 
muttered something about Indian treachery, and 
shouldering his ‘Queen Anne,” forth he sallied 
through the city gate in savage pursuit. It was 
sundown when he passed the city barrier with 
the aspect and stride of an avenging spirit. On he 
went, gazing hither and thither with an eagerness 
as though he expected to see behind every tree 
and stump the golden ringlets of his daughter's 
hair—listening with an eager ear as though he 
thought to hear in every wispering leaf or night- 
bird’s cry the welcome tones of his beloved Min- 
na’s voice. The shadows of evening were clos- 
ing thick around him as he see-sawed across the 
{sland—first to the East River, then over to the 
Hudson ; searching every clump of trees—look- 
ing behind every stump or stone, but all to no 
purpose. Mil!.cus of musquitoes kept their eter- 
nal buzzing in his ears—innumerable katydids 
crazed him with their monotonous notes overhead, 

et Jacobus Van Pelt wearied not in feet or grew 
anguid in patience. At length he had got as far 
as where the park now is, and where then grew 
quite a respectable forest. Sitting himself down 
upon the fallen trunk of a tree, he began to re- 
flect upon the best course for him to pursue. 
The mall moon was rising over Long Island look- 
ing like an immense copper shield, and the twink- 
ling stars were peeping down as innocently as 
though they gazed upon a region of paradisical 
bliss. Jacobus was impressed with the scene; 
he became blended with it, and for a moment, as 
it were, he seemed to form a part of it, spiritually, 
and at length, despite the important occasion of 
his being out so fate, like a true Dutchman, he 
fell into a gentle sleep. He fell asleep and had 
adream. He dreamed that he was on the top of 





a high mountain—a high mountain of gold; and 
as he gazed from it to the westward, he saw the 
sun rising in that direction, in shape like an im- 
mense shoe, made of iron, and red hot at that. 
He watched it for a moment anxiously until it 
mounted half way to the zenith. Presently he 
saw a smoke issuing from it,and then something 
that seemed to grow into form, and finally take 
the shape of one terrible foot; it increased in 
height until the whole leg was there and a part 
of the body; then came the other leg that stretch- 
ed out horizontally, until it seemed to span half 
the world ; then suddenly up shot the entire body, 
crowned with a terrible head of proportionate 
size and horrid features from which glared eyes 
more fixed and glowing than a smelting furnace, 
and a distorted mouth large enough to sail in 
Captiin Evertson’s fine frigate, the Zee Hond. 
Then out stretched the arms as though the mons- 
ter would embrace the virgin moon, presenting a 
figure like a dancer balancing ona tight rope, 
and he whirled three times round with a terrible 
velocity, emitting at each whirl round, such in- 
tense and blinding light that the poor Dutchman 
was forced to cover up his eyes with the skirt of 
his coat. Looking up again, he saw a sight of 
horror that pierced his heart like a burning dag- 
ger—it was his child—his Minna—held in the 
strong grasp of the giant, high over his head, as 
it were, beyond the seventh heaven, and her tears 
fell upon him like hot rain, as she gazed down 
imploringly upon her father whose terror had 
made him dumb; and the demon laughed with a 
laugh so loud that “ the firm earth shook,” and 
every echo seemed ready to burst with the full- 
ness of reverberation. Then he saw his child 
clasped in the hot hand of the monster, whose long 
arms were stretched out, that seemed to sweep 
the horizon all around, and he swung the child 
three times round the circumference of his reach, 
with a velocity like lightning, and a noise like 
the diapason of a thousand organs ; then swing- 
ing it as many times more back and forth, he 
gave it a toss into space, and the child went up, 
up, up, into the unmeasurable abyss of silence 
—up, up, like an arrow shot from a strong bow 
—up, up, past the seven stars, through the milky 
way—outpiercing thought—past, past the pale 
star that watches at the outer gate of the Universe ; 
and the father’s eyes followed his child, and a 
ray of glory enwrapt it, and it was seen no more. 
And he looked for the demon, but he was gone, 
and he would have called to him, but something 
struck him on the head, and he awoke’ A but- 
ter-nut had fallen from a tree, the branches of 
which hung over the trunk on which he rested. 
W hat a dream for a Dutchman ! 

Jacobus rubbed his eyes—then made sure that 
his “‘ Queen Anne” was safe at his side, and was 
once more about to resume his search, when the 
breaking of atwig caught his ear. It was evi- 
dence of a footstep. In a moment his gun was 
cocked and ready for service, and he brought it 
carefully to his eye, as he saw, emerging from a 
thicket near by, the identical Indian he was in 
search of, Manwhatta. Remembering his horrid 
vision, believing Manwhatta to be the kidnapper 
of his child, he leveled his weapon and fired with 
deadly precision. The Indian merely uttered a 
fierce whoop, and fell dead at his feet ! 
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The Croton Fountain that now throws its jet 
over the spot may some day wash out the stain of 
blood. There is another victim’s blood, though, 
to answer for. A few years after, Jacob Leisler 
the first American patriot, was hung upon the 
same spot for asserting his own and the people’s 
rights! 


PART II. 


In an obscure alley that ran from Breede-straet, 
and ina low wooden house, that scarcely served to 
keep its inmate untouched by the remorseless 








dence implicating Jacobus Van Pelt; and al- 
though he was a stranger who had never before 
been seen among them, and who had but the day 
preceding landed from an English ship in the 
harbor, yet he told his story with so fair a face, 
and with such seeming honesty, that the jury, 
and all persons present, were forced to place 
some confidence in his tale, and accordingly Ja- 
cobus was sent for that they might hear what he 
had to say in his defence. One or two incidents 
were recalled to the minds of those holding the 
inquest which certainly weighed very unfavor- 
ably against the accused. The Indian was recog- 
nized as the person who had been so frequent 


cold of winter, or soaking rains of summer, re- | and intimate a visitor at the house of Van Pelt, 


sided a poor bed-ridden weaver by the name of 
Janse Van Jansen. He had long been an inhabi- 
tant of that humble domicil, and had seen the day 
when he could earn a respectable livelihood by 
weaving carpeting for the more wealthy and ex- 
travagant citizens. Abouta year, however, prior 
to the events which we have seen took place in 
the family of Jacobus Van Pelt, Janse took a 
— fancy into his head that he was sick. He 
complained mightily of pains in the side, singular 
sensations in his head—singing in his ears— 
cramps in his stomach, and all sorts of imaginary 
diseases. He would lie abed all day, continually 
feeling of his pulse, and uttering the most mourn- 
ful cries. Sometimes he would suddenly start 
up, exclaiming that he believed himself dying, 
and at such times he would take an affectionate 
leave of such friends as happened to be drawn to 
his side by his sufferings and groans. Latterly 
the story got to be so old that public sympathy 
in his behalf had considerably abated, and the 
only attendance that poor Janse got was a visit 
once a day of some person who brought him just 
provisions enough to keep him from starving, 
and a very little Hollands, which was found to 
be a most sovereign medicine for all his com- 

laints. So tired did the neighbors at last get of 

im, that sometimes they waked he would die in 
earnest ; but some how or other he always man- 
aged to be just so sick. A few shrewd persons 
began to suspect that Van Jansen was lazy, and 
here and there an individual might be met who 
positively insisted that the best way to bring him 
to his equilibrium was to leave him to his fate, 
and when he found that no more notice was 
taken of his illness, hunger would bring about a 
reaction, and he would be compelled to work to 
keep the life he was so fearful of losing. 

In the meanwhile a new act of the drama was 
performing in the city, which caused not a little 
excitement among the staid citizens of New 
Amsterdam. An Indian had been found dead 
without the walls of the city, and in a situation 
so peculiar that it left no doubt in the minds of 
those who found it that a “most foul murder” 
had been committed. The public safety required 
that an investigation should be made, and the 
culprit, if possible, brought to judgment. Such 
a course was due likewise to the colony, as the 
Indians, taking judgment into their own hands, 
might visit them with terrible retribution. 

An inquest was held upon the body, and cir- 
cumstances were brought to light which threw 
suspicion upon one of their most beloved citizens. 
A mysterious person came forward and gave evi- 


} 
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and evidence was elicited respecting the absence, 
the day before, of little Minna Van Pelt, and the 
bustle and confusion attending, and how Jacobus 
had armed himself with his good Queen Anne, and 
left the city proper in search of his beautiful 
daughter, swearing all kinds of vengeance against 
Manwhatta. 

In a short time Jacobus made his appearance 
in company with his wife, who leant upon his 
arm sobbing dreadfully, and protesting in the 
most vehement terms that her dear husband was 
innocent of the crime charged upon him. She 
was ordered to keep silence, while her lord and 
master was interrogated as to what he knew of 
the melancholy affair. There was but one step 
to the fact, for the cobbler at once acknowledged 
the act, and went on to relate every attending 
circumstance—the missing his daughter—the hub- 
baboo raised throughout the city in consequence 
—his loading the Queen Anne—his wanderings in 
search of his beloved child—his dream in the 
forest—his shooting the Indian, and his return 
home and finding Minna safely ensconced in bed 
behind her mother, who was scolding her at a 
round rate for being absent, and causing so much 
alarm to her parents. The stranger testified that 
he was wandering near at the time he heard the 
report of a gun, saw the Indian fall, and watched 
Jacobus as he hurried away from the scene of the 
murder. He identified him as the person he had 
seen, at the close of the preceding day, pass out 
at the city gate with a gun on his shoulder, and 
with a look so strange and wild as to bode no 
good to any person crossing his path. In view 
of all these statements, the coroner’s jury found 
him guilty, and he was conducted to prison to 
take his trial the ensuing week, when the court 
would sit. 

Great was the excitement in the city as the news 
got noised about of the commitment of the cob- 
bler-preacher. There was an entire suspension 
of business for one whole day, and grave men 
congregated in groups at the corners of the streets, 
discussing the affair, and the probable termination 
thereof; old women sat idly together on the 
stoups of their houses, smoking their pipes, shak- 
ing their heads and looking ominously sad ; while 
younger women and girls left their household 
duties, and gossipped from door to door, eager, 
as to this day they still are, to carry on the tips 
of their tongues the first news of the dreadful 
calamity that had fallen upon the community. 

The week, so “ big with the fate” of Van Pelt, 
passed away on the strong current of Time, and 
court-day peeped anxiously over the shores of 
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Long Island. The court assembled in the Stadt- 
huys, or City Hall, in front of which were the | 
stocks and whipping post, the prisoner was put to | 
the bar, the witnesses were assembled, including | 
the stranger, the case was opened, and every ear in 
the court-room was devoted to the proceedings | 
before them. The prisoner seemed to manifest | 
the least interest of any one present, while his | 
wife and children surrounded him with weeping | 
eyes and anxious hearts. Little Minna sat upon | 
her father’s knee, with a wandering expression | 
of face that indicated wonder at the ceremonious | 
proceedings, while her parent’s cheek rested | 
against her golden ringlets with a fondness that 

brought the dew to the eye of the old judge, and | 
even partially touched the heart of the most in. | 
veterate lawyer. The case was but a short time | 
in going to the jury, for each witness had a brief | 
and plain story to tell, which, added to the pri- | 
soner’s confession, left no intricate point for a| 
quibbling lawyer to impale his victim upon. Ja- 
cobus Van Pelt was found guilty of murder, and 
accordingly he was sentenced to be hung, after 
having first been placed on the wooden horse 
which stood near the fort, and a weight fastened 
to each foot, there to be exposed from eight o’clock 
in the morning till twelve at noon. This instru- 
ment of punishment was about twelve feet high, 
with an edged back, on which the culprit was 
seated, and his legs fastened with a chain to an 
iron stirrup. 

At the conclusion of the trial Jacobus was re- | 
manded to prison, where he resigned himself to 
his fate with all the composure of a stoic. His 
friends (and they were numerous) thronged around 
him with kind words of condolence a generous 
offers of assistance. He was exhorted to prepare 
himself for his approaching melancholy end, as 
but a short time was allowed him between the 
trial and the hanging to make peace with his 
Creator. 

But why enter into all the details of the pris- 
oner’s confiement for a month ?—why tell how 
his wife shed agonizing tears, and his little child- 
ren clung around him witha shrinking horror 
which they could not understand? Why tell of 
the commotion out of doors and the confusion 
in, as Sunday after Sunday passed away, and 
Jacobus was not seen in his accustomed place of 
exhortation? Of a verity there was much tribu- 
lation in New Amsterdam “of many women 
weeping” A good man had fallen from his high 
place, and what was the life of an Indian com- 
pared to the existence of so valuable a man as 
Jacobus Van Pelt? Every one believed—almost 
the jury that convicted and the judge that sen- 
tenced him—that the Indian was not shot without 





good and sufficient cause. But the law must have 
a victim—the public’s insatiate maw must be 
crammed with the blood and horror of a public 
execution, but it was dreadful to think that that 
victim must be their beloved cobbler and eloquent 
preacher. People began, as the day of execution 
approached, to think of an alternative, and there 
was maturing in the public heart a sentiment that 
boded no respect for the law, and when the sun 
arose on the morning of the fatal day, his eye 
glared upon no festive occasion, but his bright- 





ness only rendered more deep the palling gloom 
that hung over the devoted city. In Breede street 


a large concourse of citizens had assembled, with 
heavy hearts and inquiring, anxious looks, and 
each so full of big thoughts that silence seemed 
easier kept than words uttered. Men, women 
and children were all mixed together, like a 
funeral company, moving hither and thither with 
a strange look of care. So heavy and oppressive 
at last grew the gloom, that some voice in the 
crowd exclaimed: “ It is a cruel day and a hard 
law that takes from us poor Jacobus, and for no- 
thing more than killing a savage Indian. But 
the law must have avictim!” At this moment a 
groan reached the ears of the crowd, followed by 
another, and another, so piteous as to have awak- 
ened sympathy in the hearts of any other assem- 
blage; but those melancholy tones were too well 
known to excite other feelings than mirth, and 
some one remarked that Janse Van Jansen must be 
dying again, and mockingly appealed to the 
crowd in his behalf for a little Hollands or Schie- 
dam, his favorite medicine. Then another voice 
exclaimed—a loud, deep-toned voice, from the 
throat of a portly burger—-‘* Ay, this is fine music 
for the occasion,—but the law must have a victim. 
What say ye, good citizens—we are tired of this 
drone of a bed-ridden weaver: it were better that 
he die in earnest than be so long in fear of death. 


|Let us substitute him in the place of Jacobus. 


The law will then have its victim, you know, 
and the public sustain no loss!” we 
“ That is right,” exclaimed another voice in the 


'crowd; ‘let us drag him from his bed to the 


gallows. We have fed him and humored him 
long enough.” ‘“ Letuson!” shouted a multitude 
of voices. “Who will lead the way to Jan- 
sen’s?” saidone. ‘Come, follow me !”-exclaim- 
ed a big, burly fellow, as he pushed through the 
crowd, toward the house of the invalid. 

A mob is a terrible affair. Once get its pas- 
sions excited, and it can be led any where, and 
made to do anything. A rush was made toward 
the residence of Janse, and an entrance effected 
by a few resolute and reckless men, who soon 
brought out upon their shoulders the object of 
their wild passions. The mob shouted, the wo- 
men screamed, and poor Janse, unconscious of 
the cause of such treatment, forgot his recent in- 
disposition, and cried loudly to know what they 
intended to do with him. ‘To the gallows!” 
was echoed to the heavens, and on rushed the 
crowd like a procession of demons, tramp, tramp 
through the streets, treading upon each other in 
their eagerness to get a sight of their victim, who 
kicked, struggled and shouted desperately in the 
arms of his bearers. Arriving at the place of 
execution, it took but a few minutes to adjust a 
rope, and swing the unfortunate Jansen into an- 
other world, and it is to be hoped into better and 
more humane society. After the appetite of the 


|crowd had been satisfied with this barbarity, the 


body was left swinging on the gallows, and rais- 
ing the cry of ‘ To the prison! a rescue for Van 
Pelt! Long life to the cobbler!” they departed 
for the prison, broke through the guard, entered 
the gloomy cell of his confinement, and bore their 
preacher out in triumph, who was hailed with 
boisterous exclamations of joy, and escorted 
through the principal streets in grand procession, 
and afterward left at the door of his own shop in 
company with his weeping wife and happy child- 
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ren. It was a great holyday in the city, and Ja- ia having expired, she was obliged to return 


cobus received visits from all sorts of people, and 
he had more work piled on his bench than he 
could do ina year. What could the city author- 


to her crystal home, when the false lord again 
'sought to renew his alliance with the house of 
Lovell, and another matrimonial contract was de- 





ities do? Popular feeling was too strong against | bated—when as he was one night returning from 
them, and they were compelled to wink at the | a visit at Lovell Castle, he was startled by a voice 
acts of a mob which they had no power of con-| of weeping on the shore, and found his former 
trolling; and, probably, if the secrets of their own wife, surrounded by her chilhren, sitting on a 
hearts were known, the city fathers were as well lonely rock, that towered high above the dark 
pleased at the result as the rest of the people,| waves that dashed against its base. At sight of 


and they at last acknowledged that all was well, 
so long as justice was satisfied and a man was 
hung! 


THE LEGEND OF THE HAND. 
BY JOHN L’ESTRANGE. 


On the western side of the billowy Lough Ouel 
are placed the magnificent mansion and extensive 
demesnes of a nobleman, to whom we shall give 
the title of Lord de Beaumont; and about two 
miles from its north-western shore are situated 
the extensive possessions and stately castle of 
Sir Richard Lovell. Close neighborhood and long 
friendly intercourse, rendered more endearing by 
mutual good offices, had linked the families for 
centuries, and at the period at which our legend 
commences, a marriage between the heiress of 
Lovell and the eldest son of Lord de Beaumont 
was within a few months of being celebrated. 
Emmeline and Henry played in childhood to- 
gether, on the margin of the lake, or through the 
romantié scenery round Lovell Castle, and each 
in turn would tell fearful tales of fairies, ghosts, 
and goblins. During Henry’s visits at the castle, 
Emmeline would show him the yet closed-up 
room where the mad lady confined herself so 
many years, without even allowing any of the 
domestics to see her face, and where she died 
alone and unattended ; and then she wuld tell 
how her spirit, in the whimsical array in which 
she used to envelope her mortal coil, issued at 
lone midnight from that silent chamber, to walk 
along the echoless corridores in the pale moon- 
_ beams. She would then show him the rusty ar- 
mor and large two-handed sword of her ancestor, 
Sir Richard, the first possessor of the castle, who 
was murdered by his own serfs; and pointing 
out his portrait, describe how it nightly descend- 
ed from its time-tarnished frame, and with its 
huge sword brandished keep watch and ward 
round the towers. He, on the other hand, would 
lead her by the woody and sounding shores of 
his native lake, and affright her fancy with num- 
berless wild and fearful legends of the spirits and 
monsters that dwell beneath its waves ; not omit- 


him she screamed, and plunging with her progeny 
into the waters they were never seen more. The 
lord was married to the daughter of the house of 
Lovell, and, in a few brief months after, both 
were drowned while crossing the lake in a most 
singular ¢ 1d mysterious manner. Since that time 
until the present no matrimonial thoughts were 
ever entertained by the families of Lovell and de 
Beaumont. He would then show her the rock 
‘from which the mermaid dived with her children, 
and the strange ornaments preserved at B 
House with which she used to decorate her hair 
and person. 

The day when Henry would attain his majority 
was now drawing nigh—that day to which he 
had long looked for the crowning of all his earthly 
joys—the day appointed for his nuptials with 
Emmeline. In anticipation of the joyful moment, 
a splendid ball was given at House ; and that 
due honor might be done the youthful bride and 
bridegroom, all the rank and fashion of the 
country were invited. The night waned away 
in the happiness of young hearts; and at the hour 
of parting, Henry insisted on rowing his Emme- 
line across the lake, ordering his boatman with 
his own skiff to follow. Sweetly the song of 
Emmeline floated from wave to wave along the 
waters, in the silence of the still calm night; and 
rapturously did Henry gaze on her lovely features, 
sublimed in the pale moonbeams, and leisurely 
did he bend to the oar, as lingering, he might 
hear and look the longer on her he adored. 

Ii was to Henry a night of Paradise—it was 
his last on earth! He handed her he loved into 
the carriage, with her father and friends—he ling- 
ered on the shore, until the last rattle of the 
wheels died away in the distance. 

“May Heaven’s brightest blessing descend on 
her!” he ejaculated. “I fear I don’t deserve her 
—I feel I am not worthy so much beauty and 
excellence.” He sighed Leaner, and raised his 
hand to his brow, as if to hide or dash away an 
involuntary tear. 

**Come, Corcoran,” said he to the boatman 
|'who was waiting for him in the tossing skiff, 
| and he spoke with something of an effort—** Come, 

now for a strong pull home.” 
| Corcoran was an old and faithful follower of 
the house; his head was white, but his limbs 











ting the ancient tradition of a young noble of his | were still active and vigorous. He dexterously 
house, who was on the point of being married to | heaved the boat upon the strand, until her keel 
an heiress of her house, until straying by the lake | and side harshly grated upon the pebbles, to 
one evening, he surprized a child of the waters,| where a small rock formed an intermediate dry 
an¢ instantly fell in love with her supernatural | spot between the shore and the gunwale. Henry 
charms—how, neglecting his earthly affianced | stept on board; and Corcoran, with a well man- 
bride, he married the daughter of another element, | aged push of the oar, drove the bark back again 
which occasioned many and bitter feuds between | into swimming water. He turned her head to- 
the hitherto friendly houses; and how they lived | ward home, and seizing both oars, he bent him 
in happiness for many years, and had a number | to his task. 

of beautiful children. Her time for living on! « Nay, Corcoran, I’ll take a spell,” said Henry ; 
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* you forget that I once tried your arm to its ut- 
most, when but a boy,” and taking the oar from 
the hand of his follower, with one powerful 
sweep he almost whirled the little vessel round 
and round. The boatman again turned her head 
in the right direction, and with strong and nerv- 
ous arms they made her merrily bound over the 
curling waves. On she sped like the long-wing- 
ed gull, until she nearly reached the centre of the 
lake, when suddenly a dark cloud fell on them, 
and the waves ceased to play in spray-topped 
surges, but swelled and rolled like black, hideous 
monsters. Henry and the boatman looked at each 
other in astonishment—they gazed around—they 
found themselves wrapped in impenetrable gloom, 
which spread to a certain distance all round the 
boat; beyond that, the waves on the lake danced 
merrily in the light of the moon; but within the 
shadow the glory of the heavens seemed quench- 
ed, and the waters grew inky, and heaved their 
bark over from side to side, with a power which 
they in vain endeavored to counteract. 

“This is beyond being strange, Corcoran,” 
said Henry; ‘‘ come, try and get out of this— 
here now, give way, and both oars dipped at the 
same moment ; and both, powerful men, bending 
to the stroke, pulled with an almost resistless 
force; still the boat stirred not fo:ward, but rolled 
and groaned under the pressure of the power laid 
on her ribs. ‘ Her head is stuck in some mud 
bank,” said he again, starting up, and plunging 
his oar deep on both sides of the bow; but it 
went as freely, without resistance, as if it passed 
through air. He gazed astonished into the white 
and terror-stricken countenance of Corcoran. 

“Ah! sir, I fear there’s something stronger and 
worse than mud to stop us. Heaven preserve 
us !” replied the terrified boatman. 

‘“‘Ttis horrible!” cried Henry, as the cloud about 
them fell thicker and darker. ‘It is most horri- 
ble!” he added, as he looked into the dark waves, 


cleaving prow. The heart of Corcoran was once 
more cheered by the visitations of hope, and his 
strength, which had sunk before the horrors he 
had just witnessed, became renewed ; his strokes 
grew doubly long and vigorous, and he rapidly 
neared a point of jutting land. On,on, he went; 
it was but a quarter of a mile distant, when sud- 
denly his progress was arrested, and the black 
cloud descended on him like a pall. He strug- 
gled, he pulled, he tugged—but in vain. He 
drew up his hands to his breast with all his force, 
till his sinews were nigh cracking. He dashed 
his‘oars again into the water, and again he strain- 
ed with all his power—still he could not urge his 
little vessel one inch in advance. He started up 
in despair, and gazed into the waters—the black 
flood was boiling round him. ‘Oh! the Lord of 
Heaven have mercy on me!” he exclaimed, as 
the huge hairy hand arose, and fixed its fatal 
grasp upon the boat. It was bearing it down as 
before, when Corcoran struck it with the oar— 
the grasp was relaxed—the skiff regained its 
equilibrium—but the hand arose still higher, until 
its elbow appeared over the water; and the des- 
| perate hold was resumed, even on the inner ledge 
[that runs round the boat. While this change 
| was taking place, it flashed across the boatman’s 
| bewildered mind, that the vessel had undergone 
| that day some trifling repairs, and that his adze 
| still lay at the bottom. He threw aside his oar, 
|and grasped the adze. The enormous hand was 
| bending down the bark, as if with the intention 
of turning her keel upward. Corcoran wielded 
| his weapon on high, as the boat seemed sliding 
/from beneath him. The fierce blow descended 
with unerring aim, and severed the hand from the 
; arm just at the wrist, with such a desperate force 
| that the adze remained fixed and quivering in the 
‘wood. The hand dropped inside at his feet, and 
| the arm spouting blood into his face disappeared 
|down into the waters. A hoarse, gurgling cry 








now tossing and heaving in turbuent and rapid | arose, and the boat swung into its true position, 
commotion, while the boat seemed fixed and stir- |The astonished boatman again seized his oars, 
less as a mass of rock. As thus they stared, an | and again the skiff darted toward the land. She 
immense rough, naked hand and arm slowly arose, | reached the shore in safety, and the moment her 





and fastened with a determined grasp upon the 
top ledge of the bark, and bowed her with an ir- 
resistible power, till the water was flowing over 
her side. Henry struck a few wild and rapid 
strokes into the black waves, as if intending to 
strike the being, whatever it might be, to whom 
the hand belonged. The boat was shaken asa 
boy shakes a rattle—she was tossed up almost 
out of the waters, and then as coltealy jerked 
down again. Henry was precipitated headlong 
into the lake. He struggled a moment, as if with 
something beneath him ;—he fastened on the boat 
with a despairing gripe, and Corcoran seized him 
by the coat—but he was torn away from his 
hands. He screamed, and turned his starting 
eyes and stretched his arms to the old man,—then 
sunk for ever! That wild scream was heard on 
the shore ! 

The boat rolled free—the old man gazed a mo- 
ment on the spot where the bursting air-bubbles 
told where his master disappeared, then seizing 
his oars he pulled toward land with might and 
main. Again the shallop shot into the moon- 
light, and flew along toward the shore; and again 
the light waves danced, and broke before her 


| keel touched the beach he leapt ashore, and ran 
‘like a wild man toward B——House, to com- 
|municate the dreadful tragedy. His strange tale 
| could scarcely gain credence, but for the evidence 
'of the monstrous hand, which remained in the 
| boat. This was confirmation strange and incon- 
'trovertible; and when the first burst of sorrow 
_and surprise had subsided—* Well !” said the old 
earl, “the spell has again worked its fatal end— 
the prophecy has again been fulfilled: the houses 
of De Beaumont and Lovell can never match in 
| marriage—the curse of the mermaiden has fallen 
|heavy on the innocent, and the guiltless have 
| suffered for the guilty !” 
| Emmeline and old De Beaumont in a few years 
| descended to the narrow house. The remnants 
of the monstrous hand hang to this day in B 
Hall—a gigantic skeleton—a melancholy me- 
morial. Nothing could ever after induce old Cor- 
coran—no temptation, however strong, could ever 
force him to put his foot into a boat again. 

«No, no,” the old man would say. with a sap- 
ient shake of his head-—** No, no: I know too 
much about the threacherous Lough Ouel ever 
to think of ventherin’ again upon its false waves. 
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No, no! if I was once caught over a foot deep 
of its wathers, I know that the good people would 
find some method of takin’ their revenge; they 
are people that never forget a good turn, and 
never forgive a bad one.” 
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THE MAN WHO ALWAYS SPOKE 
THE TRUTH. 
BY PIERS SHAFTON. 


«© WatTever you do, my dear boy,” said my fa- 
taer, “always tell the truth!” and, in order 
that 1 might remember this paternal injunc- 
tion, he gave me a sound thrashing—and mo- 
ral apoptheyins that find their way into your 
heart, by being soundly thrashed through your 
jacket, come, as you may have found out your- 
selves, like well bolted corn, in a perfectly pure 
and sound state. Accordingly, the next time the 
gooseberry jam was abstracted, and I was asked 
whether I was the thief, ! courageously answered 
«‘ yes.” I was accordingly well caned for this 
ingenuous disclosure, and this is impressed on 
my recollection as the first reward I received for 
telling the truth. 

At school this early-inculcated habit of mine 
rendered me the continual object of petty tyranny 
and persecution; yet I persevered and was flog- 

e, and the more truth I told of others, the more 
lies they told of me in return, Whenever any- 
thing particularly obnoxious was found out, I 
had the credit of having been the informer—al- 
though the last among them that was ever, for 
that particular reason, entrusted with a secret. 
In short, I was looked upon as a sneaking, in- 
quisitive spy, and was oppressed, maltreated, and 
tyrannised over, in a way that only lubberly and 
vicious schoolboys can oppress, maltreat, and 
tyrannise. i ; 

I remember, on some boyish freak which was 
perpetrated on an elderly tradesman and his wife, 
who had the miefortune of offending some of the 
elder boys, being discovered, a severe investiga- 
tion taking place as to the perpetrators of the 
offence. The unfortunate baker who had excited 
so much juvenile wrath, one night after he had 
retired to bed with the partner of his slumbers, 
had his bed-room window entered and the wall 
of the apartment ornamented with some draw- 
ings in phosphorus, representing the ancient but 

opular tradition of the devil flying off with the 
loler. At a given signal, a most fearful noise 
took place, which awakened the luckless baker, 
and he beheld in flaming character, the writing 
on the wall, with the same awe-stricken spirit as 
Belshazzar. 

However well the plot was contrived and car- 
ried into execution, the perpetrators were suspect- 
ed to be amongst my schoolfellows; but which 
was the guilty one was the secret. The baker 
had been frightened out of the very small por- 
tion of sense which Nature had blessed him 
with, and his wife had continued in a state of 
syncope ever since the memorable night. A 
rigid inquiry was set on foot, b& the secret 
would have continued inviolate had not the prin- 
cipal of the school fixed his eyes on me. 





“ Vericund, my boy, you always tell the truth ; 
do you know fe are the boys who are guilty 
of this outrage.” 

I hesitated for a moment. Ought I to incul- 
pate my schoolfellows, whose secret I had, with 
equal misfortune to myself as well as to them, 
become acquainted with? I knew if I divulged 
it they would attribute it to spiteful motives on 
my part, and the desire of revenging myself for 
many acts of persecution on theirs. But I re- 
membered my father’s injunction, “« Whatever 
you do, always tell the truth,” and I answered 
as boldly as 1 could, “ Yes, sir, I do know them.” 

* Then state their names.” 

** That, sir, I decline doing; I don’t want to 
bring them into trouble.” 

This response was replied to by the principal 
directing the ushers to flog me well, and to keep 
me in * the black hole” without food until I was 
cured of my obstinacy. 

I continued, notwithstanding, true to my reso- 
lution for eight and forty hours—but what boy- 
ish fortitude is proof against an empty aauteth, 
and the influence of a pedagogue’s power? [| 
could hold out no longer, and gave up the names 
of the aggressors. 

I had now my reward to receive from the ring- 
leaders of the frolic, and that, too, before I was 
well recovered from my voluntary starvation. 
The punishment usually bestowed by my school- 
fellows on such of their mates as were guilty of 
blabbing was called “ bumping.” As this is not 
perhaps mentioned by Beccaria, and is a species 
of torture, which was even unknown to those 
most ingenious murderers—the holy fathers of 
the Inquisition—I may be permitted to describe 
it. Four of the biggest and strongest boys in the 
school take the culprit, whom I need scarcely 
state is usually one of the smallest and weakest 
—each by one of his arms and legs—carrying 
him in this fashion, they bring him to the near- 
est tree whose trunk affords sufficient resisting 
power, and, extending his legs, take a spring of 
some yards, and then strike him with all their 
force against the tree, until insensibility comes to 
his aid. And this was the way I was served. 
My reward for telling the truth was crowned by 
a severe illness, at the termination of which I 
was removed from school to my parents’ resi- 
dence, where I continued the pursuit of truth 
under, it must be admitted, very trying difficul- 
ties. 

I will not narrate all the dilemmas my propen- 
sity led me into, and, occasionally, my relatives. 
You may, however, take it for granted I was al- 
ways looked upon by my juvenile associates, and 
avoided, as a spy and informer. The misfortune 
of truthtelling is its eccentricity ; no one but my- 
self ever seemed to be impressed with a sense of 
its obligation. Even my revered parent, who 
had so early inculeated its beauty and necessity, 
| told—with all respect to his memory—lies, when 
they answered his purpose, with as much glib- 
| ness as any one else. As he had given me so 
much excellent advice that way, I thought, upon 
one occasion, I would repay him with filial gra- 
titude by a little in return. 

He had promised to take usa trip to the High- 
lands. On embarking with my brothers and sis- 
ters, we observed that in the passengers’ fares, 
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“Children, under twelve years, were to be taken 
at half-price.” 

“« How old may be this young gem’man 2” ask- 
ed the steward, of my truth-loving papa. 

“« He,” said my revered father, with the frank- 
- leok in the world, “* will be twelve next birth- 

ay.” 

**Oh, papa!” I exclaimed, * how can you tell 
such a story? Didn’t we keep my twelfth birth- 
day last week ?” 

* That’s right, young gem’man; always speak 
the truth, and shame the devil ; no offence meant 
to you, sir,” (addressing my father, who did ap- 

ear a little taken aback) ‘* but please to pay full 
are for this young ’un who likes the truth.” 

“No,” said my father, with all the air of one 
who has been beaten on his own theory, “as 
Philip has thought proper to give me the lie, he 
may return home, and learn by himself his duty 
to his parents.” 

*T was well he said so, as it was pretty evident 
that it wouldn’t otherwise be taught me. 

I will pass over swiitly my different miscar- 
riages, in the hopeless attempt to settle myself in 
some profession. The TRUTH was always an 
obstacle not to be overcome; my inveterate habit 
of telling it pursued me like an evil-genius. By 
the advice of an excellent friend of the family, 
an orthodox doctor of divinity, my parents were 
irrevocably determined not to bring me up to the 
Church. 

«© W hat,” said the divine, ‘* would be the con- 
sequences of that dreadful propensity he could 
not predicate ; he must be always, whether in or 
out of the pulpit, candidly telling his parish- 
ioners that they were going to the devil, where, 
I need scarcely add, they would soon wish him 
if they couldn’t send him; for, alas! my beloved 
brethren, in these degenerate days, the truth may 
not, dare not, be spoken, unless it is, like a bitter 
tonic, first colored with rose leaves, and sweeten- 
ed by a little sugar !” 

I, however, made my essay in a lawyer’s office. 
I got my masters into all manner of scrapes dur- 
ing the first twelvemonth, by always telling the 
truth, for it did not matter to me whether it was 
to his opponents or his allies. Assoon asI was 
allowed to see clients, they, by some extraordina- 
ry process, disappeared ever afterwards from the 
chambers. One took offence because I frankly 
confessed, after hearing the whole of his griev- 
ances, that he alone, and not his adversary, was 
in the wrong, and so he would find out to his 
cost if he ventured into court. Another I fright- 
ened out of the office by frankly answering the 
question, ‘*‘ Whether it was worth while to go to 
Jaw under the circumstances?” that the expenses 
would be certainly more than the cause of dis- 
pute was worth. Another declared I had grossly 
insulted him from the simple fact of my honestly 
assuring him that, if he carried his case into 
court, he would suffer equally in reputation asin 
fortune. I therefore come to the conclusion that 
truth-telling was not absolutely necessary for a 
lawyer’s success in life. 

I removed to a distant part of the country, and 
studied medicine, but with no better success. I 
found truth was universally regarded as a black 
dose, a very good thing in its way, but confound- 
edly unpleasant to the one that had to swallow 





it. I frightened one of the best paying patients 
out of the world, who, as my master declared, 
under what he called judicious treatment (that 
was by buoying him up with strong stimulants, 
and yet stronger delusions of hopes of recovery,) 
might have had his miserable existence protract- 
ed, on the stretch of agony, three weeks, for the 
only object of adding ten pounds during that time 
to the doctor’s bill, by answering to a solemn 
question, whether I really thought there was any 
hope, frankly and honestly,—‘ There was none 
at all.” 

Another fair patient, whose name usually stood 
in the doctor’s annual book, at the head of five 
long folio pages of items, consulted me on what 
she considered her nervous symptoms, and im- 
plored me most earnestly to give an honest opin- 
ion of her case. She was a fat, florid, comfort- 
able looking-widow of forty ; and who appeared 
of excellent health, but was suffering under what 
she called the most distressing nervous symptoms 
—giddiness—depression of spirits—incapacity of 
exertion—and painful forebodings. 

Having inquired of her wheter her appetite 
was generally good, she answered, she usually 
felt a little faintish in the morning, and had 
brought to her a new-laid egg, beat up in half-a 
point of fresh milk—and that dose she sometimas 
repeated—and it was all she had till she got up. 
Then she “ owned to the soft impeachment” of 
breakfasting off chocolate, buttered rolls, dried 
salmon, egg, and just a morsel or so—never more 
than half-a-pound—of rump-steak ; at luncheon, 
she took a dozen or two of oysters, or a lobster, 
according to the season; and at dinner “she 
wasn’t at all particular,” but ate of soup, fish, 
meat, poultry, and pastry, like her neighbors, and 
had her wine and desert afterward. Tea follow- 
ed; a hot supper ; and brandy-and-water, to make 
her comfortable, after that. On making this in- 
genuous confession, I very innocently told her, 
all her complaints arose from over-feeding ; that 
if she contented herself with two or three meals 
a day, instead of half-a-dozen, and took air and 
exercise, in place of lolling on a sofa, or in a 
close carriage, I would undertake to cure her of 
all distressing symptoms in a fortnight. Her 
crimson face purpled with anger, and making an 
impotent attempt to reach the bell-pull, she tartl 
told me that such treatment might do very weil 
for a Poor-law Union, but she wondered at my 
audacity of proposing it to a lady of condition 
The same day she sent for her bill, and, out of 
the amount paid, I received, with a deprecatory 
look, my small amount of salary from my master, 
accompanied with an expression of his high ad- 
miration for the truth, but that it was rather too 
expensive a luxury for a man that had his living 
to get in the world. 

I accordingly abandoned the pursuit of medi- 
cine, but not my beloved virtue, which had now 
become a cherished principle of my existence: 
martyr-like, I professed it, and the more I was 
persecuted by its exercise, the more pertinacious 
was my devotion. 

Although Nature, as you perceive, my dear 
friends, has not been niggardly in her endow- 
ments toward me—possessing as I do an engag- 
ing person, indeed, whose love made amends for 
the coldness and distrust of the rest of the world; 
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and she professed to love me, because I loved 
the truth. Once she earnestly asked me if I could 
tell her the truth? 

I gazed on her with surprize, and wondered 
she could doubt it. 

“Then, my darling Phil., tell me, really and 
truly, do you think me pretty ?” 

“No, my beloved Anastasia,—if it is beauty 
of person that you allude to—I cannot say you 
really are; but I love and adore you for a more 
exalted beauty—which cannot, like mere personal 
charm, wither by year, and decay by time—the 
exquisite beauty of your mind.” 

“ What! then you really think me—not pret- 
t ha 

‘* Positively plain—and no mistake about it!” 

“‘ The wretch, to tell me this to my face,” ex- 
claimed the divine Anastasia, darting up, as if a 
crocodile had leapt from my mouth; * but every 
body says you are a brute, and so we part for 
ever !” 

Thus I lost my Anastasia and twelve thousand 
pounds, and a reversionary interest in a tan-yard 
at Bermondsey, in the event of her surviving her 
maternal uncle. But I had the satisfaction of 
earrying out my darling theory—to sacrifice all 
to the truth. 

Scholastic honors—professional emoluments— 
success in life—les bonnes fortunes—were all 
alike renounced as propitiatory sacrifices for this, 
my great idol. Be the consequences what they 
might, the truth I told—and had to pay for it. 

was invariably appealed to—as a man whose 
word might be depended on—and flattered by the 
cruel compliment that “they knew I would tell 
the truth.” Thetruth I accordingly “ out with,” 
and was most cordially hated ever afterwards by 
the ungrateful recipients of it. If some sancti- 
monious hypocrite—whose secret vices were in 
direct antagonism with his public practices—was 
exposed and driven from society, he, as a matter 
of course, laid the discovery at my door, and 
challenged my right to interfere with his private 
concerns ! 

I found myself a suspected man; I was looked 
upon as an informer—a spy of some unholy in- 

uisition ; and I found, when I approached my 
ellow creatures, they hesitated in their speech, 
and looked at one another, as much as to say 
** mind now, we are overheard.” I made up m 
mind to leave the world, and to seek the truth 
where, on my conscience, I believe it can onl 
be spoken with safety—on an uninhabited ited, 
or in the Great Desert. But I loved my species 
too much: I clung to them with too strong a 
sympathy, to cut myself off from all living. 
Besides the great object of my existence was the 
elevation and promulgation of truth, and the de- 
tection and punishment of its cowardly opponent, 
falsehood. 

The truth, however, bids me to declare—for 
one of the unpleasant consequences of telling 
the truth is to confess that you are often in the 
wrong, and your most cherished convictions er- 
roneous and fallacious—that truth, although a 
jewel of the purest water, and the most costly 
value, is like other inestimable gems—much safer 
when locked up in a cabinet, than when exposed 
to the gaze of admiration or envy. Although 
I labored for the truth, to bring peace and good 








will to the world, I found, by some wilful per- 
version of their understanding, by publishing the 
truth I was only encouraging slander, uncharita- 
bleness, ill-will and dissension. Alas! if we are 
to live in this world, we are to take it as we find 
it, and not attempt to make it any better ! 

I loved the truth, and I scorned the mean trea- 
chery of alie! Yet for that—my devotion to 
the purest attribute of heaven or earth—I was 
shunned, persecuted, and all but driven from s0- 
ciety. The few friends that yet bear with me, 
look at the cherished object of my existence as 
a sort of monomania; and charitably put up 
with what they are pleased to call my unfortu- 
nate infirmity, because they think I mean “ no 
harm in it.” : 

For speaking the truth, I have been mulcted in 
one-half of my fortune, by three actions of defa- 
mation that have been brought against me. For 
writing the truth, I have been twice indicted, and 
suffered imprisonment, and the infinitely worse 
congratulation of the judge who passed sentence 
on me—that I might consider myself lucky that 
the pillory was abolished, and that I escaped 
with my ears; and for the same grievous offences 
[ have been, although a man of peace, the princi- 
pal in five duels. 

And now I will, to adopt a phrase from the 
Bench, give a general summing up. In obedi- 
ence to the parental advice, “‘ always to speak 
the truth,” I have been divided from my family 
—hated and tyrannized over at school—excluded 
from following a profession—deprived of the ob- 
ject of my affections—cut in society—damaged 
in reputation—ruined in fortune—and periled my 
life itself{—and yet, what is most extraordinary, 
I am yet alive to tell the truth ! 

I have nothing further to add, and I dare say 
most of you are not sorry to hear that announce- 
ment—for the truth, as I have before observed, is 
seldom pleasant to hear; and yet I will, in con- 
clusion, propose, with permission one toast— 
“The Truth, and may we never have occasion to 
regret speaking or hearing it!” 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have cormmenced a new series 
of popular sterling works under the general designation of 
“ Harpers’ Miscellany.” The aim of the publishers is to put 
forth aclass of books of intrinsic value at a price so exceed- 
ingly cheap as to be within the means of every person of or- 
dinary taste and circumstances. It will be bound in a hand- 
some style, and fitted without further expense for preserva- 
tion in a library. It will comprise the most complete and 
valuable historical works, biographical memoirs, modern voy- 
ages and travels, together with scientific and other collateral 
divisions. We have no doubt but this series will prove as 
highly popular as it is grcatly needed. 

We have just received the first two numbers of the above 
“Miscellany,” consisting of Whewell’s Elements of Morali- 
ty, very haudsomely printed, and neatly put up in muslin co- 
vers. Since the great success of Wiley & Putnam’s “ Libra- 
ty of Choice Reading,” a number of publishers in the city 
have commenced serial publications on the same plan, and 
we only hope with the same profit. 

——={—-— 

MAGNIFICENT PurTRAIT OF EUGENE SvE.—Our next num- 
ber will contain a highly finished portrait of the author of 
‘“*The Wandering Jew.” We will receive orders to furnish 
additional copies of the print to such as would like to bind it 
up with the distinguished author’s greatest work. 








